THREE LUMPS OF SUGAR* 
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(From Cosmopolitan) 


E live here because what little we have goes further. 
When we have made our fortunes by our mighty pens 
we will go back to the States.” 

It was Raymond's wife who spoke. Raymond was smiling his 
slow, slightly satirical smile and looking at the line of hills beyond 
the garden wall. Only a few days before I had run across him in 
Paris, ten years after we had left Yale together. The war was 
between, and over a small iron table we watched each other curi- 
ously as we sipped our vin ordinaire. 

Raymond’s was a face which was strongly Latin in the best 
sense. Yet he had no Latin blood. His people were Welsh, but 
had been long in the States. He had gone over in the first flight 
when the war came, serving brilliantly with the French until in- 
capacitated by a succession of illnesses and minor wounds. He 
had had pretty hard sledding from then until the end of the war; 
in fact, he wondered if his luck would ever really be on the mend. 

For some time now he had been doing a bit in journalism, but 
of course I would remember that he had been shooting at writing 
fiction when at college; and at that he had not done a great deal. 
I probably had never heard of a novel called “Stephanie Dormer” 
—well, anyway, he had written it and the best publishing house 
in America had brought it out. It had gone quite well. And 
there had been a number of things in the magazines. But it was 
cheaper to stay in France and send things home for publication. 

Did I know that he and Edna Craft had married? Yes. That 
girl we met at the Bromptons’ in New Haven. She was writing, 
too. Had taken it up only recently, and was making more than 
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he did himself. They had a little place near Grasse. I must 
come down and meet her. He wrote his address on a cigarette 
paper and left me, smiling his gently satirical smile. 

I went down to Spain for a while and then I wandered about 
Morocco, being one of those persons who can do what they please, 
because I am “a bachelor of moderate means.” That is what 
Edna Craft, Raymond’s wife, called her heroes. Most of them 
were “bachelors of moderate means,” but a good many of her 
stories were about “a handsome young married couple.” I found 
that out when I went down to visit Raymond before going home. 

Sitting in that garden on the side of the hill with its fruit trees 
spread against the warm wall at my back and the roses running 
in a riot over the terrace stones at my feet, I pondered upon the 
writings of Raymond and Edna. Whence this aniline coloring in 
the tales about the “handsome young married couple”? It was 
extraordinary! To live as Edna did in the midst of saffrons and 
amethyst, of blue bazes and purple vineyards, and take from it 
a group of greens and reds as raw and strident as a modernist 
painting! Where did it come from? 

I asked Raymond. He could not tell me. And I perceived 
that I had touched upon a point still sensitive from recent 
wounds. He turned upon me dark, unhappy eyes. 

“The fact of the matter is, she sells her tales and I don’t sell 
mine. Without them we could not remain even here.” There was 
a short pause and then he added with clenched teeth: “But I 
swear I'll be a waiter in a New York hotel before I’ll sign my 
name to the sort of thing that is getting over now. Edna can 
do it if she sees fit.” 

He gave me some manuscript of his own. I read it until mid- 
night. It was beautifully written, and full of that quality of 
gracious leisure so wanting in the New World. As the features 
of the face in an old portrait emerge from somber and indefin- 
able backgrounds, so the characters in his stories emerged from 
their surroundings. 

“Nothing wrong with your stuff,” I told him. “Go on writing 
it. Don’t try to adjust yourself to the times. The times will 
come round to you some day. You’ve something dark and warm 
and living in your work. Go on writing your sort of stuff. Go 
on.” 
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He gave me a strange stare. “Go on, and let Edna support 
me with her sort of stuff. No, thank you.” 

I wandered about the hills with them the next day, and after 
the evening meal, which we had on the terrace, Raymond made 
our coffee in a little brass samovar. Edna chattered and Ray- 
mond’s deft hands moved among the cups. Into Edna’s he 
dropped three lumps. 

“How many?” he said to me. 

“One,” I replied. 

Into his own he put nothing. 

“So what I say is,” Edna was saying, “as one has got to live, 
there’s no good being squeamish. If you go into fifteen editions 
with young ladies of questionable status and the men who pay 
their bills, why not do it until you are independent and can write 
what you please or tell creditors and editors to go to thunder? 
It’s common sense. But Ray can’t see it. What’s the good of 
doing beautiful stuff like his if no one will ever buy it?” 

“What, indeed?” Raymond asked gently. 

I experienced a sense of spiritual discomfort. 

“The English have a very useful term,” I said vaguely. “They 
say ‘on the right side—on the wrong side.” Raymond, I suppose, 
thinks that the sort of thing he writes is on the right side—” 

“And that the sort of thing I write is on the wrong side. All 
IT say is that Raymond can’t afford to have altruistic ideas about 
literature just at the moment. My stuff may be on the wrong 
side of art, but the fact of the matter fs it pays for the house. 
Results are what count to-day. I don’t mean to stay here forever. 
I’m an American, not an artistic dilettante; I mean to get on.” 

Raymond was smiling his gentle, slightly satirical smile. 

“Sooner or later we are what we are,” he said. “What I mean 
is that whatever a man may aspire to be, artistically, unless he 
has very good fortune indeed, he is beaten back to whatever his 
commercial value may be. If his writings or paintings are not a 
success, he has to ask himself what native ability remains that is 
marketable. As often as not he finds that he is quick on his feet 
or has a sentimental tenor voice—in which case we find him, a 
little later, on a vaudeville circuit, likely as not.” 

He walked with me to my train and left me before it came in. 
“Good-by,” he murmured. “Bonne chance!” 
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I wrung his hand. “Let me know when you come to the 
States,” I said. “I shall be back on this side of the world this 
time next year, God willing, and will look you up then.” 

He shook his head. “It’s most unlikely that we will meet 
again,” he said. “But you will see Edna, undoubtedly.” 

“I suppose all brown eyes have that strange, unhappy look,” 
I said to myself when he had left me. 

Each year that I went abroad, I remembered them in time to 
write them that I was coming, but I never received any reply to 
my letters and as it happened I was almost never in the south 
of France. 

On a particular afternoon I had been sleeping in a dignified 
attitude of refined decorum most of the way from Philadelphia 
to New York when the stop at Manhattan Transfer woke me. 
The woman who had been seated across the aisle from me got 
out and left her magazine. I reached for it and my eye chanced 
upon the title of a tale. 

“Passion’s Winepress, by Edna Craft.” 

I folded the large limp sheets of advertisement, through which 
I well knew I should have to navigate my way before I should 
be able to acquire the gist of Edna’s story. And, going to the 
Charlton for a bite of dinner, whom should I find at the table 
next but one to mine but Edna Craft herself. 

She saw me at once and as I was alone she did the proper thing, 
introduced me to her companion, and asked me to join them. 
At first I could not make out whether he was her husband or her 
brother. He proved to be her literary agent. Through the en- 
tire conversation she did not refer to Raymond in any way— 
I assumed therefore that he was either dead or ditched. 

The talk was all in regard to Edna’s triumphs, her manager re- 
ferring to her affectionately as “this little gold-mine.” He paid 
for the dinner, including mine, in spite of my protests. 

By the time coffee was served I was thoroughly miserable. 
I thought of Raymond with his dark, brooding face and agile 
ways, dexterous and swift of hand, not given to speaking much; 
and a feeling of utter sadness stole over me. I might have known 
that he would not succeed, and I should have done something 
for him. He had not that thing which one must have to get 
on—that ability to shoulder one’s way through the crowd. 
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The waiter had brought coffee and was ministering to the tiny 
cups. Into Edna’s cup, without inquiry, he dropped three lumps. 
I watched them slipping in. They made so little sound. 

“Two,” said the literary agent. 

“One,” I murmured, looking up. 

The waiter smiled down at me—a gentle, slightly satirical 
smile. His eyes met mine for the one instant necessary for one 
man to plead with another. And, only a few minutes later, 
the check was brought and the bill was paid. Only I had 
happened to see those three lumps dropping into Edna’s cup 
unasked. Only I had happened to look up at the man who 
put them there. 
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